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life, he appeared to bear within his own nature a complete
guarantee of survival and of mastery of circumstance, the
pledge of the perfect comic hero. But somehow or other,
when the intoxication of creating him is momentarily quieter,
hesitancies begin to obtrude and the processes of creation are
different. The clogging becomes stronger. Falstaff must be
cast off, as he is cast off at the end of the second Henry IV. But
a pathetic hope persists, and is spoken in the Epilogue: it may
still be possible to save Sir John: "our humble author will
continue the story with Sir John in it, and make you merry
with fair Kathcrinc of France: where, for any thing I know,
Falstaff shall die of a sweat, unless already a* be killed with
your hard opinions/'1 But before the play with Katherine in
it is written, the issue is settled. Falstaff is irrevocably dis-
credited, fit for nothing more but Windsor forest.

This luggcstion as to the decline and fall of Falstaff neither
requires nor presupposes a conscious purpose in Shakespeare's
reason* In the sheer abandon of his imaginative fervour, Fal-
staff and the circumstances he overcomes are projected by the
unthinking zest of die author's imaginative apprehension, and
shape themselves into the coherent universe which a play
makes for itself* But at moments the world of his creation is
threatened by the intrusion of circumstances which will have
destroyed its validity if they should prove too much for Fal-
staff And by no fetch of his imagination can he endow Falstaff
with the aptitude to acquire his customary mastery over these
intrusions: nor, springing as did Falstaff himself from his
imagination, can they be dismissed more readily than can he.
In the way in which, without deliberate judgment, an artist's
creation of an image of life is satisfying, Falstaff had satisfied
Shakespeare. Within the scope of worldly wisdom, which is
the philosophy of comedy, Falstaff had seemed to justify entire
trust. In this sense, Shakespeare believed in him; and Falstaff
proved to be a god with feet of clay* Hence his bitter dis-
illusionment and his willingness to call die contemptible
EpUoguc,